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‘MEDITATIONS IN MAINE. 


DECLINE OF PURITAN STUCK, 
INCREASE OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT. 


New England Characteristics and ‘Ex. 
cellencies—The Cozy City of Portland 
and Its Homelike People—Their Domes- 
tic and Industrial Life. 

(Correspondence of the Baltimore Sun. 

PORTLAND, ME., July 12.~—Coming from Bar 
Harbor to Portland is ltke stepping out of @ 
fine drawing-room, with its sesthetic and 
artistic:‘adornment, into a handsome but old- 
fashioned parlor where everything hasa com- 
fortable, home look, and where 4 solitary 
wayfarer like your correspondent does not 
feel himself in danger of match-making 
mamas, who may swoop down on him at any 
time and force him to take a chance in the 
Mmatrimontal lottery whether he wants to or 
lot. Let no lady reader of Tar Sun disdain- 
fully toss ber pretty head at this declaration 
and scornfally exclaim, “Oh, the conceited 
creature!” because I could, if I pleased, a tale 
unfold that—would get me into hot water at 
home. So, for prudential reasons I will slip 
this chapter, only pausing to remark that 
there aro many pretty and charming girls at 
Bar Harbor, who, it they can keep house as 
delightfully as they can Ait would make 
any place an Eden, even if it did not happen 
to be on Mt. Desert. E S 

ROOK AND WATER. 

One can leave Bar Harbor in a variety of 
ways—sad'or merry, sentimental or prosaio, 
bored or “broke,” filled with delightful 
Memories or with “bouillon,” just as you 
Please. The writer preferred to leave on the 
Steamer City of ichmond, which starts 
from Bar Harbor about ten io the morning 
aod reaches Portland about 2 A. M. The 
course isa delightful one, and winds among 
the thousand islands with which the coast of 
Maine {is studded, many of which contain 
Possibilities in the way of summer resorta 
Bcarcely less attractive than those of Mount 
Desert itself. Indeed, a8 one travels through 
the eastern section of Maine by rail and 
notes the numerous rivers and water-courses, 
or sails along the coast and marks how far 
aud how boldly the arms of the sea reach 
into the interior, it scarcely seems extrava- 
fant to suggest that the best definition of 
the commouwealth’s physical character- 
‘istics would be to describe it asa State in 
which water is interspersed with consider- 
able tracts of land. Maine, but for the tem- 
perance people, might have been oalied 
‘rock and rye,’”? but they have eliminated 
the rye to a large extent, so that it is now 
principally rock and water, 

AN OLD-FASHIONED RESORT. 

Castine, one of the stopping places on the 
route, is said to be one of the oldest waterinz 
places on this continent. It faso very old, in 
fact, that most persons outside of Maine have 
forgotten its existence, but to those whoare 
Dot dependent upon fashionable society it 
offers many attractions in its magniticent 
views of sea, bays and islands, its quiet re- 
tirement from the work-a-day world, the 
saity breath of the ocean that sweeps over it, 
and the venerable historical associations con- 
nected with it,and still visible in the ruins of 
the ancient fortifications erected by its early 
defenders, A few artists and tourists still 
visit it, and there are still summer sojourvers 
within ita gates, but the giory of the place 
bas departed, and, ‘the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot,” Castine looks quietly out 
upon the gea from its pretty bay, undisturbed 
in its repose by the tramp of many travelers’ 
feet or the rush and whirl of foreign 
pleasure-sovlcers. 

PLEASANT AND HOMELIKE. 

Portland is a city ia which one could linger 
plea:antly for many weeks. With a splendid 
harbor at its feet dotted with hundreds of 
picturesaue islands, with its wide streets 
Shaded with nobie elms and maples, its haud- 
some old-fashioned residences, covered in 
many cases with luxuriant vines and sur- 
rounded by green swards, bright with flow- 
ers and growing piants, it presents as pretty 
aod enticing a picture of urban peace aad 
repose a8 may be fuund anywhere, and bas 
withalso humelike and inviting an appear- 
ance that the stranger feels a hearty sympa- 
thy with the town almost a8 soon #8 he gets 
bere. lt reminds one strougly in many wass 
of some old Virgina town, only having a 
more thrifty, well-to-do air and a more sub- 
stantial aspect. 

DEMOCRATIO AND UNCONVENTIONAL. 

Old Orchard Beaeb, a famous resort, Hea 
gome eighteen miles away, and isa popular | 
summer rendezvous for all sorts of people. 
It is much more democratic and anconven- 
tional than Bar Harbor, and is the objective 
point of many excursions from Portland and 
other places. There is s long stretch of fine 
beach where you may drive fur miles upona 
firm sparking bed of sand, and pleusunt 
patning, with surf enough for these who | 
don’t care to be drowned, but disappointing 
to those who want perilous excitement rather 
than pleasure, Beyond the ordiaary features 
and usual routine of seaside life, there 18 
nethtog worthy of apeciat note at Old Orchard 
Reaonb, but it is, nevertheless, quite equal in 
itg way to many others more extensively 
advertised. Much more interesting is the 
warm weather migration to the islands in 
Casco bay. There are sdid to be over three 
hundred of them, and many are occupied by 
seores of neat cottxges, to which owners or 
tenants flock at this season and camp out 
near the protecting wing of thecity. Like 
Crusoe they are monarchs of all they survey 
on their little domains, are freer and more 
independent than the unhappy votaries of 
fashion, and are close to the city, ils rall- 
roads and steamboats, in case they desire to 
got back to their homes, 

THE OLD PURITAN STOCK GOING. 

Portlaud is aggood piace tv sindy native 
Maine character, which is almost as strong, 
and not infrequently as bard and angular, as 
the rocks which have vexed the souls of 
many generations of ita hard-working tarme 
ers. There are, of course, good farming 
lands in the State, but for the most part it is 
easy to see from the nature of the soil that 
Adam's trade is 00 easy avocation here, Itis 
not the sort of land that you can “tickle with 
8 hoe,” and which will smile in response with 
rich and varied crops. Here in many sec- 
tions husbandry is not only a labor, buta 
battie, und the earth has to be forced by man- 
ful cfforts to yield its increase. A less patient 
and dotermined people would have aban- 
doued tae struggle with pature in despair, 
but the old Puritar spiric has heretofore 
refused to surrender, and has felt a grim 
satisfaction in triumphing over the grea'est 
of natural obstacles. Yet, after ull, there isa 
limit to humac endurance and human power, 
god some of the people here, and in Massse 
chusetts, too, are beginning to admit reluc- 
tantly that New Enugiand is loging its charace 
teristio features, and tbat 1t is ne longer the 
New Envland of the past. or, a8 a Boston 
elerryman has publicly expressed it, “no 
longer the New Eoxtand of the Winthrops 
and the Puritans, buta New England of the 
O’ Briens and Collinges.”’” Is otner words, the 
old, sturdy stock is, disappearing gradually, 
but surely, before ‘the swelling incoming 
foreign tiue. 

THE NEW STOCK COMING IN, 

The figures in the last census show a won- 
derful increase in the foreizn-bora popula- 
tion of Massachusetts, Rhode Island aud Con- 
necticut, aud it is thought that the next cen: 
sus will telluo even more significant atory. 
A very intelligent citizen of Portland, a 
strong republican and a New Englander by 
birth, said 10 me today that he believed the 
old Puritan spirit was dying out, and that 
this seclion was no louger equal to leading in 
a great national crisis or emergency. He 
said tbat Maine had never really recovered 
from the war, which had cost the lives of 
many of her young men, and which had re- 
sulted In causing Macy others to emigrate to 
the West. Wherever you go tn the tural dis- 
tricts, he said, you would be struck by the 
conparatively small number of young and 
middle-aged men and the great excess of 
women. While the State gained little in 
native population between 1870 and 1880, there 
was 8 murked drifting of poputution from 
the country to the cities, and this, with the 
emigration to the West, has still further in- 
creased the embarrassment of the farmers and 
depressed the values of land, The sizes 
of- families bave decreased, and ‘he 
stated, as the result of his observation, that it 
Was rare to floJ.on an average, More than 
two or three children Ina famliy. Moreover, 
there was an apparent tendenoy among young 
men toavoid matrimony, and not sltogether 
from motives of econumy, Certalpiy this is — 
embarrassing for the Maine girls, who, I may 
say, as tho resultof careful personal observa- 
tion, are #6 charniing as auy of their more 
lucky sisters in other States, and altogether 
worthy of a better fate than seems in store | 
for them. As protection for American infaot 
industries is in order just now, Mr, Blaine 
should seeif something cannot be done for | 
Lhe sweet but lonely girls in this seotion. 
auotber noteworthy change was poiuted out 
in the labor situation in several parts of the 
State. Perhaps it may have a bearing on the | 
matrimonial question. In former years the 
farmers’ duughters worked regularly and asa 
matterof course in the cotton mills at Bidde- 
ford and Lewiston, They belonged to the 
intolligent, respectable classes, and many or 
most of then wére well educated, and some 
of them, under proper encouragement, dis-~ | 
Played decided literary taste and ability. | 

ow mostof tho operatives are French and 

Trish, and the native girl does not resort to 

the mill for a livelihood uniess in dire neces- 

sity. ‘Chis, of course, is a general rule, aud 
may bave many individual exceptions, 
SOUND STERLING CHARACTERS, 

When you can gut behind tne reserve of 
the farmers, which is much thicker than 
that of the sociable Southerner, you will find 
a really sound, sterling -character, The 
countrymso fo Maine generally bus a staid, 
serious expression of countenance, with a 
sugwestion of sternnesa that mukes one think 
of Cromwell aud bis iiresistible troopers, Do 
Sees, knot of the older men especially, ata 
railroad depot or a steamboat landing, with 
thefr solemn, straight faces, you might. 
almost imagine that church had just let out 
somewhere in the neighborhood, and that 
you had encountered a battalion of deacons 
on their way home. The flerce enthusiasm 
which shonein the eyes of theold Puritans 
xeems to have died out in those of their de- 
scendants in this regiou, though doubtless, 
in spite of the somewhat sombre opinion be- 
fore quoted, it might Nght up again oo suf- 
ficient occasion. The Muine farmer does not 
laugh ofteu—at least I have not seen one of 
them laugh since I have been in the State; 
but perhaps this muy be due to the fact that 
he rarely or never “smiles.” 

TOYHOUSE VILLAGES, 

Many of the small New England villages 
look urchitecturaliy like children’s toy- 
houses. They are all very prim, eenerally 
neat and precise, and nearly all as square as 
if that shape represented the highesi beauty 
and glory of architectural achlevement, 
Another thing whiou looks odd to a Southern 


eye ig the fashion they have in this pact of 
Maine of constructing the barns and other 
outbulidings close to the dwelling. In many 


cases they ara all connected, first the house, 
then the woodabed or some other outbulldiog, 
next the carrlage-house and then the barn. 
This is dane that everything may be “handy” 
and convenient during the severe winters, 
whon it is sometimes impoasibla to got ‘far. 
from the house. Thy custom prevailing here 
of shingling the sideg of nouses and barns- 
Produces a quaint . aad not unpicturesque 
effect frém a iitle distance. It is said to bo 
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are are reversal points of mure than locel” 
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interest in Portland, among them the Long- 
fellow homes—that in which the poet was 
born and that in whiobhe.lived in his early 
_youth. The house in’ which he was born 
stands at the corner of Fore and -Hancock 
streots. is an old-fashioned, squara 
wooden dwelliug, in an-excelient state of 
preservation, considering its age and the 
Tact that no special effort seems to have been 
-made to save it from decay. It bas been in 
the occupancy of various tenants from time 
to time.’ “While leased toa reapectable Trish 
family some years aco a public schoo! exami- 
nation took place, and one of the scholars 
was asked where Lonefellow was boro. “Oh, 
I know,” said one little tellow, holding up bis 
‘hand to attract the teacher's ‘attention: “I 
kuow,in Timmy Murphy’s bedroom.” ‘he 
Longteilow mansion in Congress atreet was 
the first brick. house in Portland, and was 
built §n 1785-6. It is still occupied by some of 
the Longfellow family. oe Hh ee 
THE HEROIC DEAD. 

One of the places mentioned by Longfellow 
in bis poem, “My Lost Youth,” in- which he 
sings the praises of Portland—“the beauti- 
ful town that is seated by the sea” —is the 
Eastern Cemetery; where lie not ouly the 
remains of the rude forefathers of the ham- 
let, but the dust of Commodore Preble, and 
the monuments erected to ‘tha memory of 
Captain Burrows; of the United States brig 
Enterprise, and Captain Samuel Blythe, of 
her Majesty’s brig Boxer, who were both 
killed in the engagement, about twenty rifles 
from Portland, on September 6,’ 1813, and 
Lieut. Kervin Waters, of Georgetawn, D. C., 
who was wounded iu the. same-action and 
died _aftertwo years of. suffering, aged only 
18. His tomb bears the inscription: “The 
young men of Portland erect this stone a8 a 
testimony of their respect for his valor and 
virtues.” -Captain Burrows was but 28 and 
Captain Blythe only 29 when they fought their 
stubborn battle, to which Longfellow refers 
in the lines— 

“I remeaber the sea fight far aways 

How it thundered o’er the tidel 
And the dead captains, an they lay 
In their graves, overlooking the tranquil bay, 

Where they in battle died.” 

They ull there sieep side by side, and their 
tombs are impartially decorated with small 
United States flags, though whether’ the 
British captain would not prefer hisown flag, 
if he could express his preferences, may be a 
question. However, doubtiess the people of 
Portland think that he hag been long enough 
in the country to b6 naturalized by this thme. 

A DINNER STORY. 

They tellastory on Kyd Douglas up here. 
it is said that at a banquet given near Bangor 
last summer, at which Secretary Whitney and 
other prominent people were present, aud at 
which the Nquid which Maine abhors was cir- 
culating freely, Mr. Dougias filled nis glass 
and laughingly said to some of the Maine re- 
publicans who were near him: “Here’s rum 
and rebellion—briog’ on your Remanism.” 
Tne republicans laughed aad blushed, too, 
remembering the fatal alliteration. O.P.B. 


